ON NOT READING SHAKESPEARE

our romantic critics revelled in it, but the world
has found it for the most part too wild, chaotic,
noisy and incoherent, too lacking in restraint and
intellectual substance, to win for itself, in spite of
Marlowe, Webster, Ford, Dekker, Heywood and the
others, an assured place with the Greek, the French,
and even with the Spanish drama, in the literature
of the world. It blazed up and it died down ; the
intellectuals of the time paid no serious attention to
it, and today only a few readers and scholars rake
over, now and then, its still-fiery ashes. For us its
real interest is the splendid accident of Shakespeare's
appearance, which glorified the Elizabethan drama,
and yet in a way robbed it of its glory ; the way he
shone out and eclipsed those fellow playwrights of
his; c how far,3 in Lamb's phrase, ' in his divine
mind and manners he surpassed them and all man-
kind.5 But one thing may be said, that to under-
stand Shakespeare's greatness, and to what heights
he soars above his contemporaries, it pays, or almost
pays, a person of infinite astronomical leisure like
myself to read, as I have read, the Elizabethan
drama as a preliminary to reading Shakespeare ; to
explore first the foothills from among which that
great summit rises.
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Ben Jonson was the only dramatic writer of that
time who, with the exception perhaps of Lyly, was